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HINTS ON PLAY-WRITING. 


Just as religious enthusiasts spring to their 
feet and relate their experiences for the general 
good, so allow me to give briefly some informa- 
tion about the art of play-writing. 

Of untold assistance to the playwright is a 
detailed knowledge of the plot, which should 
be thoroughly outlined before he composes one 
word of the play. 

In most cases the dialogue will be suggested 
by the incidents of the plot as they unfold 
themselves. 

Omit all attempts at fancy writing, and pre- 
sent each idea with the greatest clearness as 
well as force. 

When at work, always try to retain complete 
control of your best judgment, lest it err 
through yielding to the excitement of the stir- 
ring incidents with which you are dealing. 

If a point be reached where there is much 
indecision as to the next step, do not resort to 
some lazy expedient to get you out of the 


trouble, but think until the difficulty has been 
surmounted. 

Do not feel certain that, because your play 
reads smoothly, it will, consequently, be success- 
ful as a dramatic work, for most of the best 
plays read poorly, owing to frequent interrup- 
tions caused by the interspersion of business 
and stage directions, which help to interpret the 
lines when the play is presented. 

A play should be all action. Movement is 
not necessarily action, for much action may be 
suggested by a properly inflected sentence ; 
while a scene full of action may be created by 
a person looking in through a stage window, for 
instance, and uttering exclamations descriptive 
of what is occurring in the room, but out of 
sight of the audience. 

Try to acquire a definite idea of the proper 
proportions of the gay and the solemn, just as 
an artist does of light and shade, not permitting 
too great a predominance of either, yet dispos- 
ing each so as to produce the best effects. 

Avoid having similar scenes, dialogues, or 
groups of characters follow each other too 
closely, as an audience quickly becomes wearied 
by sameness. 

It is well to remember that an element of 
suspense is most desirable, and if you withhold 
until the last moment the explanation of some 
important point, the audience will be less likely 
to disturb the final tableau by reaching after 
coats and hats. 

Bear in mind that there is an absolute neces- 
sity for supplying the strongest possible motives 
for all important actions and of revealing them 
at the proper moment. 

Think of the main climax of your play as the 
peak of a mountain. All that precedes it must 
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lead the audience, by pleasing stages, directly 
up toit. All that follows must conduct them 
once more by gradual descent to the level 
ground on the opposite side. 

In conclusion, permit me to liken a good play 
toa beautiful mosaic, combining many thou- 
sands of little details, within the limits of a 


prescribed frame. Unexpected, though pleas- 

ing, combinations are observable upon each 

fresh inspection, while at the same time all its 

minute parts are so deftly and artistically 

arranged that distance serves only to enhance 

its perfection. Edward Kirkland Cowing. 
New York, N. Y. 





WHAT IS 


In the rush and competition of modern life, 
when the country is flooded with literature, 
good, bad, and indifferent; when free libraries 
are found in every town and city, and paper 
books may be purchased for the price of a ferry- 
ticket, there has arisen a peculiar malady, 
which is popularly known as “mental dyspep- 
sia.” The causes are over-application, in the 
widest sense, and desultory or ill-chosen read- 
ing; the effects are brain-tire and confusion ; 
and the cure is reduction, or regulation in men- 
tal diet. 

George Eliot strikes the key-note of the hour 
when she observes in “Middlemarch,” “It 
seems as if people were worn out on the way to 
great thoughts, and could never enjoy them, be- 
cause they are too tired.” 

While brain exercise conduces to longevity 
and happiness, the quantity and quality should 
be taken into consideration; for, as has been 
well said, “It is not what we eat, but what we 
digest, that makes us strong; not what we read, 
but what we remember, that makes us wise.” 

For every hour spent with a book many 
scholars recommend another hour of thought ; 
as by gradual and persistent training the mind 
may become a storehouse of facts and fancies, 
from which supplies may be drawn in leisure 
moments, crowding out the common-place and 
trivial. 

“ Memory,” said the schoolboy, “is what you 
forget with.” It is impossible to remember 
everything, and much may be profitably forgot- 


“MENTAL DYSPEPSIA”? 


ten; while the wheat should be separated from 
the chaff by judicious skipping. 

Valuable aids to recollection are found in 
strict attention to the text and review, however 
slight, of the subject under consideration. By 
way of illustration of this point, let any one 
skim lightly through a number of topics some- 
thing like the following: “Are Our College 
Graduates Fitted for the Battle of Life ?” “ The 
Language of Monkeys,” “ What is Buddhism?” 
“ How to Renovate Old Mahogany,” “ A Charm- 
ing Costume for a Débutante,” “ Some Remarks 
on the Occultation of Orion,” “An Old-fash- 
ioned Recipe for Molasses Pie,” and “The 
Seal-fisheries of Alaska.” Nine times out of 
ten he will say that there is “no news,” or, “I 
have read until I am dizzy, but I cannot remem- 
ber a single thing.” 

It is undesirable to “run through ” an encyclo- 
pedia or reference-book, merely for the sake of 
killing time ; to begin a book in the middle, or to 
“read one backward,” chapter by chapter, as 
some people have actually been known to do. 
An ignoramus once remarked that “the dic- 
tionary was an exceedingly interesting work ; 
but the ideas were rather disconnected.” The 
taking of notes or memoranda is often carried 
to excess ; but, in its place, the habit is of im- 
portant service. 

Every one, poor or rich, has some time to 
read. Nota few of the world’s greatest schol- 
ars studied in stolen moments, over the anvil, 
the counter, or the shoemaker’s bench. In the 
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course of a few years a woman once learned 
seven languages while waiting, daily, for her 
kettle to boil. 

Life is too short, and good books are too 
many, to give a place to trash, which weakens 
the mind, and renders it incapable of appreciat- 
ing the highest. While the “novel habit” is 
undesirable, the thoughtful reading of master- 
pieces of fiction tends to broaden the mental 
‘horizon, to cultivate the art of conversation, and 
to increase one’s knowledge of human nature. 
Howells has described a certain class of weak 
novels as “ having a moral, minced small, thinned 
with milk and water, and flavored with sentimen- 
tality or religiosity.” 

Any sort of a story is often thought fit to put 
into a trunk on a vacation-trip; but there are 
plenty of books of good pure fun, such as 
“ Rudder Grange ” and the “ Squirrel Inn,” by 
Stockton, or “ My Summer in a Garden,” by 
‘Charles Dudley Warner, which divert without 
deteriorating. - 

Occasionally, a book may be read several 
times with profit; or a deep book and a lighter 
one may be perused alternately. 

It has been said that every one who works 
with his brain should cultivate a plot of ground 


with his own hands. The book-worm is often 
apt to neglect his fellow-men, forgetting that 
friction with the cultivated produces a polish 
created in no other way. An interchange of 
thoughts and ideas would affect his intellectual 
faculties as favorably as would an exchange of 
shells and minerals increase the value of a 
cabinet collection. 

The mind, left completely to its own society, 
tends to revolve in an ever-narrowing circle, 
and feeds upon itself. 

Sometimes the over-worked student finds 
relaxation in hobbies, in pictures, or music, or 
in poems like Tennyson’s lovely “ Idylls” or 
Owen Meredith’s “Lucile.” But the greatest 
cure for the brain-weary is to turn from the 
printed page to the wonderful book of Nature. 
Let them climb the eternal hills, and fill their 
lungs with God’s free oxygen; listen to the 
song of the meadow-lark and inhale the perfume 
of the field-flower; unravel the mysteries of 
the forests and the secrets of the sea; and, 
with a mind expanded and a spirit elevated, 
they need not cry with Solomon: “ Of making 
many books there is no end; and much study 
is a weariness of the flesh.” 

Bertha F. Herrick. 


OakLanp, Calif. 





KATE CHOPIN. 


Mrs. Kate Chopin, the author of “ Bayou 
Folk,” was born in St. Louis in the early ‘fifties 
and, as can be readily calculated, is not the 
“ young person” that many of her reviewers are 
bent on thinking her to be. This wrong impres- 
sion of theirs regarding her, while it is in some 
respects flattering, is one which Mrs. Chopin 
seems anxious to correct. Her father was 
Thomas O’Flaherty, a native of Galloway, 
Ireland, and for many years a prominent mer- 
chant in St. Louis. Her mother was the 
daughter of Wilson Faris, a Kentuckian, and 
Athénaise Charleville, a descendant of a Hugue- 


not family which had settled in “Old Kas- 
kaskia” in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The predominance of Celtic and the 
presence of so much French blood in Mrs. 
Chopin’s ancestry may account for the delicate 
and sensuous touch and the love of art for art’s 
sake which characterize all her work, and which 
are qualities foreign to most Teutonic produc- 
tions. 

Her first childish impressions were gathered 
just before and during the war and in the latter 
days of slavery. Her father’s house was full of 
negro servants, and the soft creole French and 
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patois and the quaint darkey dialect were more 
familiar to the growing child than any other 
form of speech. She also knew the faithful 
love of her negro “ mammy,” and saw the devo- 
tion of which the well-treated slaves were capa- 
ble during the hard times of the war, when the 
men of the far:ily were either dead or fighting 
in the ranks of the “lost cause.” 

Mrs. Chopin’s girlish friends remember well 
her gifts as a teller of marvellous stories, most 
of them the impromptu flashings of childish 
imagination ; and her favorite resort was a step- 
ladder in the attic, where, wrapped in a big 
shawl in the winter, or in airy dishabille in the 
dog days, she would pore over the stacks of 
poetry and fiction which were stored there — 
the shelves of the library being reserved for 
solid and pretentious cyclopedias and Roman 
Catholic religious works. She was not distin- 
guished as a scholar during her rather irregular 
attendance at the convent school, as she pre- 
ferred to read Walter Scott and Edmund 
Spenser to doing any sums or parsing stupid 
sentences, and only during the last two years of 
her school life did she ever do any serious 
work. Her schoolmates say that her essays 
and poetic exercises were thought to be quite 
remarkable, not only by the scholars, but even 
by the sisters ; and, perhaps, had Mrs. Chopin’s 
environment been different, her genius might 
have developed twenty years sooner than it did. 

But many things occurred to turn her from 
literary ambition. At seventeen she left school 
and plunged into the whirl of fashionable life, 
for two years being one of the acknowledged 
belles of St. Louis, a favorite not only for her 
beauty, but also for her amiability of character 
and hercleverness. She was already fast acquir- 
ing that knowledge of human nature which her 
stories show, though she was then turning it to 
other than artistic triumphs. She married Mr. 
Oscar Chopin, a wealthy cotton factor of New 
Orleans, a distant connection of hers, the 
Charlevilles having hosts of “ cousins” in the 
Pelican state. 

After spending some time in Europe with 
her husband, she passed the next ten years 
of her life in New Orleans, engrossed in the 
manifold duties which overpower a society 
woman and the conscientious mother of a 


large and growing family; for six children 
were born during that period. Toward the 
close of the decade, her husband gave up his 
business and removed to Natchitoches Parish, 
among the bayous of the Red River, to manage 
several plantations belonging to himself and 
his relatives. However, his life as a planter 
was short. He died in 1882, in the midst of the 
cotton harvest. 

It was then that Mrs. Chopin, having rejected 
all offers of assistance from kindly relatives, 
undertook the management of her plantations 
and developed much ability as a business 
woman. She had to carry on correspondence 
with the cotton factors in New Orleans, make 
written contracts, necessitating many personal 
interviews with the poorer creoles, the Aca- 
dians, and the “free mulattoes,” who raised the 
crop “on shares,” see that the plantation store 
was well stocked, and sometimes even, in 
emergencies, keep shop herself. It was hard 
work, but in doing it she had the opportunity 
of closely observing all those oddities of 
Southern character which give so much life and 
variety to her pages. 

In the midst of all her labors she still found 
time to keep up her reading, which she had 
never abandoned, but the subjects which now 
attracted her were almost entirely scientific, 
the departments of Biology and Anthropology 
having a special interest for her. The works of 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer were her daily 
companions ; for the study of the human species, 
both general and particular, has always been her 
constant delight. 

After a few years, when Mrs. Chopin had not 
only straightened out her affairs, but had put 
her plantations in a flourishing condition, she 
returned to her old home, and has ever since 
made St. Louis her residence. 

Having led such a busy life on the planta- 
tion, she had learned how to economize her 
time, and all her social and household duties 
here, together with her reading, were not suffi- 
cient to occupy her mind. Then, urged by the 
advice of an intimate friend, who had been 
struck with the literary quality of some of her 
letters, she began to write, very diffidently at 
first and only for her friend’s perusal, essays, 
poems, and stories. Finally, she dared to send 
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her productions to the magazines. With the 
exception of one beautiful little poem, they 
were promptly returned. Mrs. Chopin con- 
tends that they were properly treated, having 
been, as she says, “crude and unformed.” 
She did not, as an unappreciated genius, 
abuse the editors, but began to study to 
better her style. In order to aid her self- 
criticism she sold and even gave away her 
productions to local periodicals, and holds that 
she learned much from seeing her work in 
“cold type.” She wrote a long novel, “At 
Fault,” which was printed in St. Louis in 1890. 
In this somewhat imperfect work may be seen 
the germs of all she has done since. The story 
has some faults of construction, but the charac- 
ter drawing is excellent, and in the case of the 
young creole, “Grégoire Santien,” faultless. 
During the following year she wrote a great 
number of short stories and sketches, which she 
sent about to different magazines, and the most 
of them were not returned as before. The 
Youth's Companion, Harper's Young People, 
and Wide Awake took all her children’s 
stories, and the Century Magazine accepted 
“A No Account Creole,” the longest tale in 
“Bayou Folk.” This story appeared last Janu- 
ary, after having been kept for about three 
years, and was the means of making Mrs. 
Chopin’s name better known to the general 
public. In the mean time, other periodicals 
had accepted and published her work, which 
now numbers some sixty stories, and Houghton 
& Mifflin accepted the collection of twenty- 
three tales known as “ Bayou Folk.” 

Mrs. Chopin has also written a second novel, 
which a few favored friends have been per- 
mitted to read, and which, in the estimation of 
some, is her very strongest work. It is to be 
hoped that it will soon see the light. 

She is particularly favored in not being 
obliged to depend upon her writing for her live- 
lihood. There is, consequently, no trace of 
hack writing in any of her work. When the 
theme of a story occurs to her she writes it out 
immediately, often at one sitting, then, after a 
little, copies it out carefully, seldom making 
corrections. She never retouches after that. 


Personally, Mrs. Chopin is a most interesting 
and attractive woman. 


She has a charming 





face, with regular features and very expressive 
brown eyes, which show to great advantage 
beneath the beautiful hair, prematurely gray, 
which she arranges in a very becoming fashion. 
Her manner is exceedingly quiet, and one real- 
izes only afterward how many good and witty 
things she has said in the course of the conver- 
sation. 

While not pretending to be a student, she 
still keeps well informed of the leading move- 
ments of the age, and in literature she decid- 
edly leans to the French school. She reads 
with pleasure Moliére, Alphonse Daudet, and 
especially De Maupassant. Zola, in her 
opinion, while colossal in his bigness, takes 
life too clumsily and seriously, which is the 
fault she also finds with Ibsen. Americans, in 
their artistic insight and treatment, are, she 
thinks, well up with the French; and, with the 
advantage which they enjoy of a wider and 
more variegated field for observation, would, 
perhaps, surpass them, were it not that the 
limitations imposed upon their art by their 
environment hamper a full and spontaneous 
expression. Mrs. Chopin has little to say of 
the English workers. She treats rather conde- 
scendingly a certain class of contemporary 
English women writers, whose novels are now 
the vogue. She calls them a lot of clever 
women gone wrong, and thinks that a well- 
directed course of scientific study might help to 
make clearer their vision; might, anyhow, bring 
them a little closer to Nature, with whom at 
present they seem to have not even a bowing 
acquaintance. She has great respect for Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s achievements; but Mrs. 
Ward is, au fond, a reformer, and such ten- 
dency in a novelist she considers a crime 
against good taste—only the genius of a 
Dickens or a Thackeray can excuse it. 

From time to time Mrs. Chopin returns to 
Natchitoches to look after her business affairs, 
and also to refresh her recollections of that land 
of creoles and ’Cadians. The people of Natchi- 
toches always receive her enthusiastically, since 
they thoroughly endorse her artistic presenta- 
tion of their locality and its population ; for Mrs. 
Chopin is not, like most prophets, without 
honor in her own country. 


St. Louts, Mo. 


William Schuyler. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* * 


Illustrations are undoubtedly an_ essential 
part of modern literature, as Mr. Dennison 
says in his article in the present number of 
THE WRITER, but “illustrations” that do not 
illustrate are a torment to discriminating read- 
ers of books and magazines. In days when 
picture-making in books cost more than it does 


now, it used to be the habit of publishers to 
borrow, or hire, old woodcuts from each other,. 
so that the same picture might possibly do ser- 
vice in several different books or periodicals — 
all of which, of course, it could not “illustrate ” 
with equal happiness. In these modern times, 
when pictures cost not so very much more than 
typesetting, there is no need of such make- 
shifts. Every publisher who illustrates an 
article can afford to illustrate it well, and if he 
has hired an artist to do the work, he will cer- 
tainly not have to pay a higher price on account 
of insisting that the artist shall read the manu- 
script he is to illustrate, before he begins to 
draw his pictures. 
«*s 

That artists do not always pay this slight 
tribute to the genius of authors whose writings. 
they have been hired to adorn—possibly be- 
cause publishers do not always give them the 
opportunity —is proven every month by pic- 
tures printed in leading magazines. The Hart- 
ford Cowrant noticed some time ago that in 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s story in the Decem- 
ber Harper's Mr. Frost made the face and 
figure of the heroine that of a middle-aged 
woman, while the text described her as a girl 
of sixteen. In illustrating Brander Matthews’ 
Manhattan vignette, “A Midsummer Mid- 
night,” in Harper's for January Mr. Smedley 
had a picture of a flame-wreathed hotel facade, 
with the hero of the story in a properly-perilous 
position, but the street below in the picture was 
altogether bare of the thick-foliaged trees which 
Mr. Matthews described so vividly in his story. 
Sometimes illustrations do not illustrate because 
one manuscript is illustrated by two or more 
artists, who do not make the necessary consul- 
tations with each other. In a story published 
recently in one of the leading magazines the 
scene is played in one act and the characters 
do not leave the room. In the first picture the 
heroine has on a walking costume and a sailor 
hat; in the next—and remember she does not 
leave her seat or the society of her lover — 
she has on a calling gown of silk and furbelows 
and a bonnet. Of course, the explanation is 
that the two pictures were drawn by different 
artists, who evidently thought that consistency 
in dressing their lay figures was a petty detail 
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that might be overlooked without fear of any 
evil consequences. 
* , * 

Sometimes, however, blunders of this kind 
are not due to collaboration. In Demorest’s 
Family Magazine for January the artist who 
illustrated Margaret Bisland’s story shows us a 
girl entering a doorway dressed in a plain cloth 
costume, heavily trimmed with black velvet, with 
long points running up from the bottom of the 
skirt. According to the story, the girl comes in 
and immediately seats herself, Turk-wise, before 
the fire, and the same artist — Hooper — shows 
her there in a dotted India silk costume, with two 
little ruffles on the skirt and a little shoulder 
cape of velvet. Perhaps Mr. Hooper thought 
that as Demorest’s is primarily a fashion mag- 
azine the more costumes he could show ina 
given space, the better, but his author does n’t 
allow time in the story even for a “lightning 
change.” 


* 
* * 


Most of us, no doubt, have felt a keen dis- 
appointment in taking up a handsome new 
illustrated edition of a favorite old book and 
finding that the artist's pictures of the fa- 
miliar characters, who have lived in our memo- 
ries so long that they are as definite personali- 
ties as those of any of our friends, are wholly 
at variance with the characters as we in our 
own minds have pictured them. That is inevi- 
table, perhaps, since no two people are likely 
to get from the description of a character the 
same idea; but when story and pictures are 
published originally together, so that their 
impression on the reader’s mind is to be sim- 
ultaneous, it certainly is not asking too much 
that the author and the artist shall agree. “TII- 
lustrations” that do not illustrate are a vexa- 
tion unto the spirit, and a sore weariness unto 
the flesh. W. H. H. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE ILLUSTRATOR. 


Being interested in illustration, I read with 
interest the article on “Inconsistencies of II- 
lustration ” in the July number of THE WRITER. 
In defence of the illustrator, I want to say that 
in nine cases out of ten the person giving copy 


to the artist to illustrate does not have any 
definite idea of what is desired, and it is little 
wonder that the illustrator does not get the 
same idea that the author afterward conceives. 

The question is asked, “Cannot the author, 
then, in justice demand that his work be ex- 
empt from all attempts at illustrations?” De- 
cidedly, no! Have not our great American 
publishers found that illustration pays? Take, 
for instance, the house of Harper & Bros., and 
watch the publications which it places on the 
market and you may count on your fingers the 
number of works issued without illustrations. 

Again, take one example among the great 
writers. Did not Dickens believe in illustra- 
tions? His works would lead one to say, yes. 

It is unjust to judge all illustrators by the 
failure of one. Illustrations are absolutely nec- 
essary to the success of many books, and their 
drawings are to the monotonous pages of plain 
type asa sunny day in the middle of a rainy 
week. 

The illustrator has a decided place on the 
publisher’s staff, and without his drawings liter- 
ature would be less attractive. 

W. G. Dennison. 


Boston, Mass. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must \be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Will you kindly give the list of objectionable 
words and phrases prepared for the use of the 
students at Wellesley College some time ago, 
and also Bryant’s index expurgatorius of w words ? 

R. 

[ The list of “words, phrases, and expres- 
sions to be avoided,” prepared for the benefit 
of the students at Wellesley College, is as fol- 
lows : — 


“ Guess ” for “ suppose ” or “ think.” 

“Fix” for “ arrange” or ‘ prepare.” 

“Ride” and “drive” interchangeably. 
( Americanism. ) 

* Real” as .an adverb, in “expressions ‘ 
good ” for “ really ” or “ very good,” etc. 

“Some” or “any” in an adverbial sense; 
e. g. “I have studied some’ ’ for “ somewhat,” 
“| have not studied any ” for “at all.” 


‘real 
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“Storms” for it “rains” or “snows” mod- 
erately. 

“Some ” ten days for “ about ” ten days. 

“ Not as” I know, for “that ”’ I know. 

“ Try” an experiment for “ make ” an experi- 
ment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural verb, 
« & “She don’t skate well.” 

lural pronoun with singular antecedent. 

Every “man” or “ woman” should do “ their” 
duty; or, if you look “any one” straight in 
the face, “they ” will flinch. 

“ Expect” for “ suspect.” 

“ First rate ” as an adverb. 

“ Nice,” indiscriminately. 

“Had” rather for “ would ” rather. 

“ Had” better for “ would ” better. 

“Right away ” for “ immediately.” 

“ Party” for “ person.” 

“ Promise ” for “ assure.” 

“ Posted ” for “informed.” 

“ Post graduate” for “ graduate.” 

“ Depot ” for “ station.” 

“ Stopping ” for “ staying.” 

Try “and” go for try “to” go. 

Try “and” do for try “to” do. 

“ Cunning ” for “ smart,” “ dainty.” 

“ Cute” for “acute.” 

“ Funny ” for “odd” or “ unusual.” 

“ Above” for “foregoing,” “more than,” or 
“ beyond.” 

Does it look “good” enough for “ well” 
enough. 

The matter “ of ” for the matter “ with.” 

“Like” I do for “as” I do. 

Not “as good ” for not “so good” as. 

Feel “ badly ” for feel “ bad.” 

Feel “ good ” for feel “ well.” 

“ Between ” seven for “ among” seven. 

Seldom “or” ever for seldom “if” ever or 
“seldom or never.” 

Taste and smell “of ” when used transitively. 

More than you think “for” for “more than 
you think.” 

“ These ” kind for “ this ” kind. 

“ Nicely ” in response to an inquiry. 

“ Healthy ” for “ wholesome.” 

Just as “soon” for just as “lief.” 

“ Kind of,” to indicate a moderate degree. 


The editor of THE WRITER has not Bryant’s 
list at hand. Can any of the readers of the 
magazine supply it? — w. H. H.] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





In answer to the inquiry made by “N. H.” 
on page 72 of the June WRITER: J. F. Waller 
is the author of the pleasing poem “ Magda- 
lena; or, The Spanish Duel.” It is in “ Cum- 


nock’s Choice Readings,” sold by Jansen, Mc- 


Clurg, & Co., Chicago. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


Hi. George Schuette. 
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Beside this, none of the 
routes come into the heart of 
the city, and hence do not 
afford opportunities for the 
most efficient system of rapid 
transit. — Boston Herald 
Editorial. 


Besides this, none of the 
routes come into the heart of 
the city, and so they do not 
afford opportunities for the 
most efficient system of rapid 
transit. 





In each instance, however, 
the flames were confined to 
the car where they originated 
by prompt work of firemen 
and ce Chicago de- 


In each instance, however, 
prompt work by firemen and 
police confined the flames to 
the car in which they origi- 
nated. 





spaicn. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Steps tnTO JourNA.ismM. Helps and hints for young writers. 
By Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. 229 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
-~anee Ill.: The Correspondence School of Journalism. 
1894. 

Barring an occasional tendency to fine writ- 
ing and a little bad advice, Mr. Shuman’s book 
deserves warm commendation as the best and 
most practical general work on newspaper- 
making that has yet been published. The 
author has had a good deal of newspaper ex- 
perience, and he has in the main right ideas 
about newspaper work. Any one who reads 
his book carefully will get a very fair idea of 
how newspapers of the present day are made, 
and a good many hints, too, about the methods 
of the workers in the different departments, 
which will be of value to those who have under- 
taken, or mean to undertake, journalistic work. 
The experience of the author has been mainly 
on Chicago papers, and, while the Chicago 
papers are enterprising and bright, their stand- 
ard of journalistic ethics is not what it ought 
to be. For that reason, some of the advice 
ae by Mr. Shuman is not the best which a 

eginner in newspaper work could receive. 

“Faking,” he says, “is perhaps excusable as 

long as the imaginative writing is confined to 

non-essentials and is done by one who has in 
him at least the desire to represent the truth.” 

Afterward he says: “This trick of drawing 

upon the imagination for the non-essential parts 

of an article is certainly one of the most valua- 
ble secrets of the profession at its present stage 
of development. Truth in essentials, imagina- 
tion in non-essentials, is considered a legitimate 
rule of action in every office.” It may be in 

Chicago, as Mr. Shuman says, but it is not so 

in the offices of the best newspapers through- 

out the country, and in writing as he does Mr. 
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Shuman gives beginners distinctly bad ad- 
vice. There are plenty of reporters every- 
where who think that it is smart to “fake,” 
but they are frowned upon by the best work- 
ers in the profession. and sooner or later they 
are sure to come to grief. The “faking” 
habit grows on one, and the reporter who 
begins by “faking” unessential details is 
sure to end by “faking” important facts — 
sooner or later to his own destruction. “ Fak- 
ing,” anyway, is only a symptom of laziness on 
‘the part ofthe reporter. Truth reallyis stranger 
and more interesting than fiction, and actualities 
will do more to make an interesting story — 
which Mr. Shuman rightly says is the para- 
mount object of the modern newspaper writer — 
than the products of the average reporter’s 
imagination. Nine times out of ten the re- 
porter who “fakes” details does so only be- 
cause he is too lazy, or has not enough ability, 
to gather up the facts. 

In his indications of reporters’ methods, too, 
Mr. Shuman’s advice is based upon the sup- 
posed needs of Chicago journalism. There is 
absolutely no reason why a reporter anywhere 
or under any circumstances should do anything 
of which a cultivated gentleman has need to be 
ashamed, or do “impudent, prying work,” which 
any man with any self-respect must heartily 
despise. For that reason, when Mr. Shuman 
speaks approvingly of the enterprise of a re- 
porter who thrusts “his No. 8 inside the door 
and prevents it from closing ” when a man whom 
he wants to interview is trying to slam it in his 
face, he commends an action of which a good 
reporter would never be guilty, and which he 
would never find to be necessary if he under- 
stood his business well. 

These faults in Mr. Shuman's book. however, 
are insignificant when compared with its gen- 
eral excellence. As a means of information 
about the inside work of newspaper offices and 
of suggestions to young reporters it is generally 
trustworthy and helpful, and there is no active 
newspaper man who cannot get some benefit 
from reading it. With “Steps into Journal- 
ism” and Luce’s “Writing for the Press” as 
text-books, constantly at hand for study, the be- 
ginner in journalism will be very well equipped. 

W. H. H. 
Five Hunprep Praces To Sect Manuscripts. A manual 
designed for the guidance of writers in disposing of their 
work, Compiled 5 James Knapp Reeve. 59 pp. Board 

covers. $1.00, Franklin, O.: The Chronicle Press. 1894. 

The difficulty with all printed lists of “ peri- 
odicals that pay contributors ” is that they are 
sure to get out of date within a month or two 
after they are published, and ever after that 
they become more and more misleading, as time 
goes on, to those who depend upon them for 
guidance in marketing their manuscripts. For 
anstance, in this new book of Mr. Reeve’s, the 


publishers have already found it necessary to 
cross out with a pen references to Worthin ng- 
ton’s Magazine and Smith, Gray, & Co.'s 
Monthly, and a number of other publications 
are named which are either moribund or at least 
in such hard financial circumstances as to make 
it unprofitable for writers to try to deal with 
them. The information about the requirements 
and methods of periodicals given in such lists, 
too, is necessarily vague and unsatisfactory, in 
very many cases, and Mr. Reeve’s list, like 
others of the kind, includes many periodicals 
that do not pay for manuscripts submitted by 
casual contributors. As a suggestion of possi- 
ble markets which might not otherwise come to 
mind, however, such books as this have value, 
and Mr. Reeve’s book, though it has many 
defects, is the best one of the kind in the mar- 
ket at the present time. It must be used, how- 
ever, with caution, for the reasons that have 
been indicated. W. H. H. 
Bon-MOTs OF SAMURL FooTE AND THEopORE Hook. Edited 
by Walter Jerrold; with grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. 

192 pp. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

The third in the dainty little “ Bon-mots ” 
series is quite as attractive as its predecessors, 
devoted to Sydney Smith and Sheridan, and 
Charles Lamb and Douglas Jerrold,respectively. 
It has good etched portraits of Foote and Hook, 
and an introduction giving the essential facts 
regarding the lives of the two wits whose say- 
ings make up the body of the little volume. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings are ornamental 
and interesting, if not illustrative. One instruc- 
tive feature of the book is that it shows how old 
many of the new jokes published nowadays in 
the papers really are. Perhaps they were as 
old, too, when Foote and Hook made people 
laugh with them. W. H. H. 
Picturesque BerxsuHire. Part I., 116 pp.; Part II., c12 

pp. In one volume, cloth, $4.00. Northampton, Mass., 

Picturesque Publishing Company; Springfield, Mass., The 

W. F. Adams Company. 1894. 

The series of books illustrating picturesque 
New England has been enriched by the publi- 
cation of * Picturesque Berkshire,” a handsome 
volume crowded with the finest half-tone pic- 
tures of scenes in Berkshire county, in the 
western part of Massachusetts. The same ex- 
quisite taste shown in the other volumes of the 
series is shown also in this new book. The 
photographs from which the illustrations have 
been made are perfect pictures of New Eng- 
land country life, and they have been repro- 
duced in the highest perfection of the half-tone 
art. There are 1,200 of these fine pictures in 
the book, and there is hardly one among them 
that is nota gem. Every town in the county is 
represented by a variety of characteristic and 
attractive views, every one of which has been 
made expressly for this work. To any who 
live, or ever have lived, in New England the 
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volume has a special attractiveness, and those 
who are unfortunate enough to have lived else- 
where will find it a perfect panorama of New 
England country life. The letter-press, too, is 
interesting. “Picturesque Berkshire ” has been 
preceded by “ Picturesque Franklin,” “ Pictu- 
resque Hampshire,” each of one volume, and 
“ Picturesque Hampden,” two volumes. All of 
these books may be obtained in Boston of 
W. B. Clarke & Co., Washington street, or of 
George E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill. w. H. H. 
Tue Book or THE Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 

Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part X. 40 pp. Paper, $1.00. 

Chicago and San Francisco: ‘The Bancroft Company. 1894. 

In part ten of the Bancroft “Book of the 
Fair,” chapter thirteen, describing and illus- 
trating the Agricultural building at Chicago 
and its exhibits, is concluded, and chapter four- 
teen, devoted to the electrical exhibits, is be- 
gun. Besides the many smaller illustrations, 
there are six full-page half-tone pictures in the 
number, showing the grand basin and court of 
honor, the Columbus arch of the peristyle, the 
reaper exhibit in the Agricultural building, ad- 
ministration plaza on Chicago day, a view up 
the east lagoon, and the illumination of the 
court of honor. W. H. H. 
“Common Sense’? Apptigp TO WomMAN SuFFrRAGE. By 

Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M. D. 236 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1894. 

Dr. Jacobi’s book, according to its sub-title, 
is “a statement of the reasons which justify 
the demand to extend the suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments against 
such enfranchisement, and with special refer- 
ence to the issues presented to the New York 
state convention of 1894.” After an introduc- 
tory chapter come sections entitled “ Evolu- 
tion of Status of Women Since 1848,” “ Immi- 
nence of Woman Suffrage,” “ Existing Political 
Situation,” “Arguments of Opponents,” “ Al- 
leged Inexperience of Women,” “ Public Meas- 
ures in which Women May Be Interested,” 
“The American Discovery— Webster and 
Madison,” and “ The Existing Situation.” An 
appendix gives the author’s recent address 
before the New York constitutional convention. 

W. H. H. 
Wit THE WiLp FLowers From Pussy-WILLow To THISTLE- 
pown. By E. M. Hardinge. 271 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 

York: Baker & Taylor Company. 1894. 

The great merit of this book of practical 
botany is that the flowers and plants mentioned 
in it are spoken of in a popular way, the fewest 
possible technical terms being used. As the 
author says in her preface: ‘ When one has 
been compelled to learn that a rose belongs to 
the series Phenogams, class dicotyledons, sub- 
class angiosperms, division polypetalous, and 
order Rosacez, it does not thereafter smell 


quite so sweet— Shakespeare to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” “The student,” she adds,. 
“who has been compelled to learn that canescent 
means hoary, and that hypocrateriform means 
salver-shaped has been bothered to little pur- 
pose.” With this in view, she has written a 
series of interesting papers on the wild flowers, 
— them up in the order in which they ap- 
pear from spring to fall, and speaking of them 
in terms which any one can understand. The 
information that she gives is accurate, and the 
book ought to have wide popularity and sale. 


W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 


Tue Istanp oF Nantucket. What it was and what it is. 
With a correct map. Compiled by Edward K. Godfrey. 
365 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


His Witt anp Hers. By Dora Russell. 314 pp. Paper, 
so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1804 


Tue Asst Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Illustrated. 
226 pp. Paper, socents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
1894. 


On a Mexican Mustanc. By Alexander E. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox. Illustrated. 290 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 


Tue DIsaAprpEARANCE OF Mr. Derwent, Bv Thomas Cobb. 
263 pp. Paper, socents. Chicago: F.T. Neely. 1894 


Tue Queen or Ecuapvor. By R. M. Manley. 331 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: The H. W. Hagemann Pu 
lishing Company. 1894. 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 


A Good Paste. —E. F. Phillips tells in the 
Photographic Times how to make a satisfactory 
paste, as follows: “Put two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of water, as hot as you can /o/d (not 
dip) your fingers in, into a clean teacup; have 
a teacupful of docling water ready, then put in a 
heaping teaspoonful of corn starch into the 
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water in the teacup, stir it smooth, then pour in 
boiling water, stirring the mixture as you do so 
till it clears and turns a sort of opal blue; now, 
if you have time, stir it till cool; if not, sprinkle 
it with just enough cool water (very little ) to 
prevent its skimming over, and set it aside to 
cool.” A. L. 
New York, N. Y. 


Preserving Magazine Articles. —In every 
magazine there are likely to be one or two ar- 
ticles that are worth preserving, even though it 
is not worth while to keep the whole magazine. 
By cutting the threads or removing the wires, 
you may easily take out the pages containing 
the articles in question, discarding the rest of 
the magazine. On the first page of each article 
should be written the name and the date of the 
periodical from which it is taken. When a 
sufficient number of such articles have col- 
lected, it is a good idea to have them bound 
together in a book, with an index on a fly-leaf 
or two at the beginning. Another good way is 


to fasten the leaves of each article together * 


with a metal clip, or even with a pin, and file 
them in pasteboard pamphlet cases, also 
properly indexed. If this is done, it is not 
necessary to take the magazine apart to get the 
articles out. By using a tin strip, such as busi- 
ness men use for tearing out checks, with a 
little care you can tear out six or seven pages 
of a magazine at a time, making the edge of the 
inner margin smooth and even, and defacing 
the magazine as little as is possible. Any hos- 
pital will be glad to get what is left of the 
magazine. T. R. W. 
New York, N. Y. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{The publisher of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


My First Boox. A. Conan Doyle. 
(18 c. ) for August. 

Newspaper “ Faxtnc.’”’ George Grantham Bain. 
cott’s (28 c. ) for August. 


McClure’s Magazine 


Lippin- 


DistriBuTION OF GOVERNMENT PuBLICATIONS. Edward S. 
Morse. Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c.) for August. 

On Accuracy in OsssrvaTion. H. Littlewood, F. R. C. S. 
Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c.) for August. 

Wituiam Matuew WI uiams. With portrait. 
Science MontHly ( 53 c. ) for August. 

Tue Epttor’s Story. Richard Harding Davis. 
(38 c. ) for August. 

CHAPTERS IN JoURNALISM. George W. Smalley. Harser’s: 
(38 c. ) for August. 

My First Visit to New EnGianp. —IV. 
Howells. Harfer’s (38 c. ) for August. 

Vutcarity IN Fiction. Charles Dudley Warner. Editor’s: 
Study. Harfger’s (38 c.) for August. 

RicHarD Harpinc Davis. Edward W. Bok. Rupyarp 
KiputnGc. Alice Graham McCollin. Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
William McKendree. Jerome Kwata Jerome. Frederick 
Dolman. With portraits. Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for 
August. 

My Literary Passions, William D. Howells. 
Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for August. 

Tue Care oF Books. Domestic Monthly (18 c.) for 
August. 

Georce Mgrepitu’s Novgts. 
tauquan (28 c.) for August. 

James Fenimore Cooper. Iilustrated from old prints. 
Brander Matthews. S?¢. Nicholas (28 c.) for August. 

PropuctivE CoNDITIONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Hamlin Garland. Forum (28 c.) for August. 

Letrers oF Sipngy Lanier.—II. William R. Thayer. 
Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for August. 

THe Mecuanism oF TuouGuT. Alfred Binet. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for August. 

With R. L. Stevenson in Samoa. Reprinted from Corn- 
hill Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for August. 

Lowe.v’s Letters TO Por. Edited by George E. Wood- 
berry. Scribner's (28 c. ) for August. 

Sue AND JouRNALISM. Story. 
Scribner s (28 c.) for August. 

THe TAtk tn Novets. The point of view. 
(28 c.) for August. 

(SzorGE Moore anv ‘“‘ EstHER WATERs.”’ 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for August. 

Wintram ALLten Butzer. Gilson Willetts., 
Literature (28 c.) for August. 

CuarLes Duptey WARNER AS A WRITER OF FICTION. 
With portrait. Brander Matthews. Harfer’s Weekly (13 ¢. ) 
for June 30. 

Tue Oricin or “ Ben Bott.” 
for July 21. 

New York AND THE “‘ LIBERTY OF THE Press.”’ 
Lawrence. Harper's Weekly ( 13 c.) for July 28. 

Wuy Do Certain Works oF Fiction SucceEp? 
Wilcox. New Science Review (53 c.) for July. 

Tue Nove.ist as A GENTLEMAN. Book Reviews for July. 

PHILADELPHIA JOURNALISM EiGHty Ysars Aco. Asa 
Manchester Steele. Leisure Hours for July. 

Tue PERMANENT IN Poetry. Warren Truitt. 
Monthly (28 c.) for July. 

A PRoBLEM IN AUTHORSHIP. 
Monthly (28 c.) for July. 

RutH Herrick’s ASSIGNMENT. A story. 
Jordan. Cosmopolitan (18 c. ) for July. 

In THE CounTRY OF LorNA Doone. William H. Rideing. 
New England Magazine (28 c. ) for July. 


Popular 


Harper's 


William D. 


Ladies’ 


Emily F. Wheeler. Chau- 


Harrison Robertson 
Scribner’ s 


Gilson Willetts. 


Current 


Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) 
Eugene 


Marion 


Overland 
Robert Whitaker. Overland 


Elizabeth G. 
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Tue First Apouition Journats. Samuel C. Williams. 
New England Magazine (28 c. ) for July. 

Wuittier’s Revicion. With portrait. Rev. W. H. Sav- 
age. Avrena( 53 c.) for July. 

In Derence oF Harriet Sueviey.-—-I. Mark Twain. 
North American Review for July. 

AvPHonsE DaupetatT Home. R.H.Sherard. JfcClure’s 
Magazine (18 c. ) for July. 

Letters oF Sipney Lanigr.—I. William R. Thayer. 
Atlantic Monthly ( 28 c. ) for July. 

Tue Dvutigzs or AutHors. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted 
from National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for July. 

Tue Essay CONSIDERED FROM AN ARTISTIC POINT OF 
View. E.H. Lacon Watson. Reprinted from Westminster 
Review in Eclectic (48 c. ) for July. 

Dramatic Criticism. W. L. Courtney. Reprinted from 
Contemporary Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for July. 

A VisiT To THE TENNYSONS IN 1839. Bartle Teeling. 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for 
July. 

TECHNIQUE OF PEN-process Drawinc. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine (33 c. ) for July. 

NATURAL COLORS IN THE PRINTING Press. Macfarlane 
Anderson. Wilson's Photographic Magazine (33 c. ) for July. 

Tromas Witti1am Parsons. Portrait. Century (38 c.) 
for July. 

A German Comic Paper ( Fliegende Blitter). William D. 
Ellwanger and Charles Mulford Robinson. Cemtury (38 c. ) 
for July. 

Wuat Is Practarism? Editor’s Outlook. Chautaugquan 
(28 c. ) for July. 

My Literary Passions. William D. Howells. Ladies’ 
Home Journal ( 13 c.) for July. 

Mary Hartwett CatHerwoop. With portrait. Mary 
Merton. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢c. ) for July. 

Tue New York Autuors Crus. Gilson Willetts. Godey's 
(13 c. ) for July. 

Miss Matpecre Justice (‘“‘ Paul Savage’). With por- 
trait. Boston Ideas for June 17. 

Mrs. RutH McEnery StTvart Arthur Stedman. 
Augusta ( Ga.) Chronicle for July 1. 

E. L. Gopxin. Portrait. Town Topics for, July s. 

Errors oF Autuors. Reprinted from S?¢. Louis Globe- 
Democrat in Chicago Herald for July 7. 

MartHa McCuttocn Wititiams. New York Morning 
Journal for July 8. 

Joun Stuart Brackie at Homs. Arthur Warren. Bos- 
ton Herald for July 8. 

Georce Du Maurier. Omaha World-Herald for July 8. 

Bryant’s Home at CumMINGTON. Sfringfield Union for 
July 10. 

Mrs. Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. Manchester (N.H.) Mirror 
for July 11. 

A WorpD wITH THE AMATEUR Writer. Paul Siegfolk. 
New York Home Journal for July 11. 

A Goop Literary Styie. Mrs. Helen E. Starrett. CAz- 
cago Interior for July 12. 

Ina D. Cootsritu. Chicago Post for July 14. 

A Visit To THE Homg or GrorGe MacDonacp. H. M. 
Barbour. Churchman for Vuly 14. 

Georce R. Graunam. Philadelphia Telegraph for July 14. 

Bret Harte. Edward Marshall. Galveston News for 
July 1s. 

Gerorce Du Maurier. Xansas City Star for July 15. 

Men Wuo Maks Joxes. Chicago Post for July 16. 


He.tkn Watterson Moopy. Narcisse Jarvis. Portland 
( Me.) Argus for July 16. 

Henry Grevitte. New York Home Journal for July 18. 

Tue Noveuist’s Art oF CHARACTERIZATION. H. H. 
Boyesen. J/ndefendent for July 19. 

Turums AnD Barrig. Sfringfield ( Mass.) Homestead 
for July 21. 

A Tak with Pavut Heyse. With portrait. Countess 
von Krockow. Ouxtlook for July 21. 

Tue Bryant CenTennitac. Arthur Stedman. Boston 
Herald for July 22. 

STevenson in Samoa. Will M. Clemens. Philadelphia 
Times for July 22. 

On Some Metuops oF SuPPRESSION AND MopIFICATION 
tn PicroriaL PHotoGrRapuy. Reprinted from the Studio in 
Photographic Times (18 c. ) for July 27. 

WaGner Aas A Writer. Gustav Kobbé. Ouxtlook for 
July 28. 

AMERICAN Humor. M., P. Pendleton. Oxtlook for July 28. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Dr. Frederic M. Bird is the new editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William Cullen Bryant will be ceiebrated on 
the Hampshire hills, August 16. November 3 
is the date of the poet’s birth, but the earlier 
date was fixed in order to secure a better at- 
tendance. 


The Californian Magazine is dead, the April 
number having been the last one published. 

E. C. Allen & Co., of Augusta, Me., pub- 
lishers of twelve papers, having together a cir- 
culation of more than 1,000,000 copies a month, 
announced in July that they would go out of 
business July 31. Since then the business has 
been sold to one of their employees. 

Fred C. Laird and W. H. Lee, of Chicago, 
have dissolved their co-partnership, and W. H. 
Lee will continue the business alone, under the 
name of Laird & Lee. 

The Photo-Electro Engraving Co., of Boston, 
has been combined with the Suffolk Engraving 
Co., and the consolidated establishment will 
have its office hereafter at 275 Washington 
street. 

Publisher J. G. Cupples, of Boston, has asso- 
ciated himself with H. W. Patterson, and the 
firm name hereafter will be Cupples & Patter- 
son. The new partner is a young man of means 
and executive ability. 
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Loria F. Deland, husband of Mrs. Margaret 
Deland, has succeeded Dexter Smith as the 
editor of the Musical Record, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary E. Blake (“M. E. B.”) sailed 
for Europe with two of her children July 7. 

Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the translator, has 
sailed for France, and will remain abroad dur- 
ing the next three months. Her journey will 
take her to Rome, Florence, Paris, and Venice. 


“Larry” Chittenden, the “poet ranchman,” 
of Chittenden’s ranch, Anson, Texas, sailed for 
Europe July 20, to be gone two months. Mr. 
Chittenden’s trip is made in the interest of sev- 
eral Western newspapers and syndicates. His 
book, “ Ranch Verses,” which has run through 
two editions, will appear in a new third edition 
in the fall. Mr. Chittenden’s Texas friends are 
urging him to accept a nomination for congress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich are at 
their new cottage in Tenant’s Harbor, Me., for 
the summer. | 

Thomas A. Janvier intends to take a trip to 
the other side, to be gone until autumn. 


Professor Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen is spend- 
ing the summer at his cottage at Southamp- 
ton, L. I. 

Henry Goelet McVicar is spending the sum- 
mer on the Continent. 


Professor McMaster is staying at Kenne- 
bunkport. 


Edgar Stanton Maclay is in New York City 
finishing the proofs of Volume II. of his 
“ History of the United States Navy.” 

Professor N. S. Shaler is at his country 
place on Martha’s Vineyard. 

Rudyard Kipling has settled for the summer 
in Tisbury, Wiltshire, England. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton are spending the 
summer in England. Mrs. Burnett has re- 
opened her house in Portland place, and Mrs. 
Moulton has returned to the home she has 
made for herself during the dozen or so years 
of her summer residence in London. 


J. M. Barrie is to marry Miss Mary Ansell, 
who played a part in his play, ‘“ Walker, Lon- 
don,” at Toole’s Theatre. 


Kirk Munroe, the author of the “ Mate” 
stories, and of “The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” now 
running in Harper's Young People, recently 
arrived in New York for his annual sojourn in 
the North during the summer months. The 
winter and much of the spring and autumn he 
spends at Cocoanut Grove, on the Atlantic 
coast of southern Florida. 


Professor James Ford Rhodes, the historian, 
is at Rye Beach, where he is engaged in com- 
pleting the third volume of his history of the 
United States. 


Miss Anne H. Wharton, of Philadelphia, is 
in Boston making researches and gathering 
material for a book, which will treat largely of 
colonial life. 


Howard Pyle is staying in Ambassador 
Bayard’s colonial mansion near Wilmington, 
Del. He usually spends his summers at his 
cottage at Rehoboth, below Cape Henlopen. 


Julian Hawthorne, who went with his wife 
and seven children to Jamaica some months 
ago, writes back that he has concluded to pass 
the rest of his life there. He is located ona 
plantation near Kingston and growing orange 
and citron trees and coffee, and incidentally 
writing something which he hopes “ will inter- 
est our great-grandchildren ” even. 


Tone-color has been defined as the quality of 
vowels and consonants which best adapt them 
to the vocal presentation of thought and 
emotion. 


Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, author of “ Sylvian, 
and Other Poems,” and of a new book of poems 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is ason 
of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia. 


George W. Smalley, the London representa- 
tive of the Mew York Tribune, in an interesting 
article in the August Harfer’s traces the origin 
of the modern newspaper correspondent, and 
illustrates his points with anecdotes based on 
personal experience. 

New York is to have a new magazine, the 
purpose of which is to cater to the literary and 
alma mater news wants of college graduates. 
It will be edited by John Seymour Wood, of: 
Yale, and Walter Camp will have charge of 
the athletic department. 
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The Bow-Knot Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, —regarding the financial standing of 
which THE WRITER is not informed, — offers 
$2,000 for the four best works of fiction sent to 
it before December 31, 1894, the prizes to be 
$1,000, $500, $300, and $200, respectively. The 
books must contain between 60,000 and 80,000 
words, and will be judged on their merits, the 
author sending his name in a sealed envelope. 
The company will publish the successful books 
and allow the authors ten per cent. on the retail 
sales in addition to the prizes. Professor 
Albert Alberg, of London, Eng.; Miss Minna 
Irving, of Tarrytown, N. Y.; and Colonel Will 
L. Visscher, editor of the Morning Union, 
‘Tacoma, Wash., will be the judges. 


The Southern Magazine, Louisville, Ky., is 
offering prizes for the best stories by strictly 
new writers. Under its definition a “new 
writer” is one who has not had work accepted 
by the Southern Magazine, the Century, Har- 
per’s, the Cosmopolitan, Scribner's, Lippincott’s, 
or the Ladies’ Home Fournal. The prizes are: 
$50 in gold for the best story, $50 for the sec- 
ond best, and $25 for the third best. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted before September 1. 
Writers will be interested in another contest 
by the same magazine, for “ the best photograph 
by an amateur” which most fully answers cer- 
tain special requirements. Applicants are sent 
a written sketch, and contestants are to “ photo- 
raph some scene or action of this sketch” to 
represent the central idea of the story. This 
-contest serves to show a demand which writers 
‘will do well to bear in mind. A practical knowl- 
edge of photography is constantly{growing more 
‘valuable to the all-around writer, as well as to 
‘the specialist. 

Comfort is renewing its old offer of $100 a 
month in prizes for the five best stories submit- 
ted for each issue. They are graded in value, 
thus: First, $30; second, $25; third, $20; 
fourth, $15; fifth, $10. The contestant must be 
a paid-up subscriber, and must hand in two new 
subscriptions with each manuscript submitted. 
No manuscripts will be returned. Such com- 
petitive manuscripts are to be addressed: 
«Editor Nutshell Story Club, care Comfort, 
Augusta, Maine.” 


The subscription rate of the Fourth Es- 
tate( New York) will be $2 a year, instead of 
$1, beginning August 1. 

Romance (New York ) has reduced its price 
from twenty-five cents to ten centsa copy. The 
editor of Romance will not read any more manu- 
scripts till after October 1. 


Godey’s Magazine has reduced its price from 
twenty-five cents a number to ten cents a num- 
ber. 


Miss Elsie S. Nordhoff, who has a story in 
the August Harfer’s, is a daughter of Charles 
Nordhoff, the correspondent. 


Dr. Wolfred Nelson, whose “ Five Years at 
Panama” is the standard book relating to the 
isthmus, has been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great Britain. 


Octave Uzanne has a fanciful story in Scrié- 
ner’s for August, entitled “ The End of Books,” 
and describing the impending condition of 
affairs when all books and newspapers will be 
produced by phonographs instead of by tvpe — 
with the accompanying changes in the art of 
binding, editing, bookselling, etc. A number of 
letters written by James Russell Lowell to Poe 
in 1842-1844 are printed in the same number, 
together witha story, “ She and Journalism,” by 
Harrison Robertson, one of the editors of the 
Louisville Courier-Fournal. 


The Review of Reviews for July has portraits 
of Sir Isaac Pitman, Professor William D. 
Whitney, Professor Henry Morley, and Ed- 
mund Yates. 


The Quarterly [illustrator (New York) for 
July-September contains 362 illustrations by 
more than 150 well-known artists, whose names 
and addressesare indexedalphabetically. There 
are also eighteen portraits of American artists 
and portraits of some foreign artists. The 
letter-press is full of interest. 

There have been various claimants of the 
celebrity of being “the first woman writer for 
the daily press.” The latest of them is Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, the novelist, who says that when 
she was twenty-three years old she was on the 
staff of the London Morning Chronicle. Mrs. 
Linton has produced forty novels in the forty- 
six years of her literary career. 
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The London Sketch prints this notice in a 
recent issue: “To Authors and Others: It is 
particularly requested that no further poems or 
short stories be sent to the Sketch, as the editor 
has a supply sufficient to last him well into the 
twentieth century.” 


Norman Gale is preparing an anthology based 
on a very novel and remarkable principle. It 
is to be a selection from the works of living 
poets under forty years of age. 


A writer in the Philadelphia /nquirer learns 
from an old account book belonging to Gra- 
ham'’s Magazine that Edgar Allen Poe was 
paid $52 for his story, “ The Gold Bug.” 

Much has been printed lately of the remarka- 
ble collection of miniature books belonging to 
the French collector, Georges Salomon. He 
has more than 700 such tiny volumes, the larg- 
est measuring two inches by one and one-eighth 
inches, and the smallest, a French edition of 
the “‘ Chemin de la Croix,” which has 119 pages, 
being half an inch long by three-eighths of an 
inch wide. All the books are exquisitely bound. 


Lorimer Stoddard, the son of R. H. Stoddard, 
the poet, has had poems published in the Cos- 
mopolitan, the Independent, and other periodi- 
cals. Young Mr. Stoddard has also written 
several plays. 

The Philadelphia Record says that Miss 
Agnes Repplier, who is now visiting London, 
has become quite a literary lion in that city. 
Andrew Lang has given a dinner party in her 
honor, among the guests being Professor Max 
Miiller. Mrs. Humphry Ward has also enter- 
tained her at an “at home,” and has spent 
some time in her company. 


It is interesting to hear what Miss Beatrice 
Harraden tells of the publishers. “I had piles 
of rejected manuscripts,” she says. “I wrote 
story after story for Blackwood’s, and all of 
them came back to me, though the editor 
always sent a note, begging me to try again. 
After a while I met Mrs. Lynn Linton and Mrs. 
William Blackwood. They gave me the bene- 
fit of intelligence and sympathetic criticism, 
and then my stories began to get into print.” 


McClure’s Magazine for August has a por- 
trait of Dr. Washington Gladden. 


A new biography of the Brontés is being pre- 
pared under the joint collaboration of Clement 
Shorter, of the /i/ustrated London News and 
the English Illustrated Magazine, and Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, of the Bookman and the 
British Weekly. 


“ Several writers of repute,” says the A ¢hen- 
@um, “are paid at the rate of $60 a thousand 
words for their short stories, but no novelist, we 
believe, has received so much for his serial rights 
as the editors of the Pa// Mall Magazine have 
paid George Meredith for ‘Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta.’ The price, it is said on the best 
authority, was $50 a thousand words.” 


Janet Buchanan, of Le Mars, Iowa, won the 
prize for the best short story offered by the 
Midland Monthly of Des Moines. There were 
eighty-four contestants. 


Edith M. Arnold, author of “ Platonics,” 
published by Dodd, Mead, & Co., is a sister to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Lloyd Osborne, the collaborator with Robert 
Louis Stevenson in “The Ebb-Tide,” which 
has just come to a conclusion in MM/cClure’s 
Magazine, is the novelist’s stepson. Mrs. 
Stevenson, who is also a writer of no little 
fame, was married first to Samuel Osborne, a 
Californian, from.whom she obtained a divorce 
when her son Lloyd was a baby. Her second 
marriage is a very happy one, Stevenson being 
a devotedly kind husband and father. 


The cost of each number of the Century 
before it goes to press is $10,000 for contribu- 


tions and pictures alone. Frank H. Scott, 
president of the Century Company, made this 
statement in a public address at the dinner of 
the Quill Club May 8. In the same address he 
said that the Century published last year 396 
articles by 324 different writers, a large part of 
whom had never before written for the maga- 
zine. He made this statement to show how 
unfounded is the belief that magazines are run 
by cliques. 


Harlan Page Halsey, better known as “ Old 
Sleuth,” the writer of hair-raising detective 
stories, is an active member of the Brooklyn 
board of education. His income from his 
novels is about $20,000 a year. 
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The artist-author is becoming quite a com- 
mon factor in the literature of to-day. The list 
now includes G. H. Boughton, George Du Mau- 
rier, Frederick Remington, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, F. S. Church, Hamilton Gibson, Mr. 
Zogbaum, and Alfred Parsons. 


The publication of the July Cosmopolitan 
marks the close of the first year since the an- 
nouncement was made that the price of that 
magazine had been cut to $1.50 a year. The 
magazine printed, for the six months embraced 
in Volume XVI., 1,419,990 copies, an entirely un- 
approached record, and has doubled its already 
large plant of presses and binding machinery. 
The walls of the Cosmopolitan’s new home are 
rapidly rising at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, and 
the new building, with its eight great porticos, 
will be 279 feet long by seventy-six feet wide, 
and one of the most perfectly lighted buildings 
in the world, having 160 large windows. Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy will continue to conduct the 
editorial affairs of the magazine in New York 
city. 

The real name of “G. Colmore,” author of 
“ A Daughter of Music,” is Mrs. Georgia Dunn. 
She is the wife of a London barrister, Mr. Col- 
more Dunn, who lives near Hyde Park. 


About fifty years ago the Scribners were pay- 
ing $400 a year rent and had plenty of room. 
Now they occupy a building which cost them 
$500,000. 

General Lew Wallace recently told a New 
York interviewer that he never had any idea of 
forming an American Academy of Immortals. 
The story, he says, all grew out of his giving 
to Congressman Black, of Illinois, a bill to per- 
mit fifteen men of letters of the United States 
to have the privilege of visiting the congres- 
sional library at Washington and taking what- 
ever books they desired to their rooms to study 
or collect datafrom. His idea was that these 
fifteen men should enjoy the privilege for life. 
At present, only congressmen can take books 
from the library. 

W. J. Linton, the English engraver, painter, 
poet, and philanthropist, who has lived in New 
Haven for a number of years, is now more than 
eighty years of age, yet is quite active in liter- 
ary research. 


“Anthony Hope’s” real name is A. H.- 
Hawkins. He was born in 1863, and is a 
barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, having 
been called in 1887. His first book, “ A Man 
of Mark,” was published in 1890; “ Father 
Stafford,” in 1891; “ Mr. Witts’ Widow,” in 
1892; and “ Sport Royal,” a collection of short 
stories, in 1893. “A Change of Air” and 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” have appeared in 
close succession since the beginning of the 
present year. Mr. Hawkins was a liberal can- 
didate for parliament at the last general elec- 
tion, but was defeated. 


Readers of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
will remember Phillips, the champion speller of 
the Indiana school described therein. .Phillips 
still lives in Vevay, Ind., Dr. Eggleston’s old 
home, and will soon be seventy-three years old. 


Some confusion has been caused in the 
public mind by the fact that there are two Miss 
Kate Sanborns, whose names have appeared a 
good deal lately in the public prints. One of 
them is Miss Kate Sanborn, the author and 
lecturer, who has bought herself a new farm at 
Metcalf, Mass. The other is Miss Kate San- 
born, of St. Louis, daughter of Hon. E. B. S. 
Sanborn, of Franklin, N. H., who has been 
elected city librarian of Manchester, N. H. 


At Tennyson’s death, the late Robert Clark, 
the Edinburgh printer, had thirty-six printing 
presses engaged for three weeks in turning out 
the poet’s works. At the same printery, for the 
last thirty years, at least thirty hands have been 
employed uninterruptedly in printing Scott’s 
works. Of the first two of the sixpenny edi- 
tions of Kingsley works, more than a million 
copies were sold. 

Howard Seeley died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 22. 


William Davis Gallegher, journalist and 
poet, died at Louisville, Ky., June 28. 

Sir Austen Henry Layard, G. C. B., died in 
London July 4, aged seventy-seven. 

George R. Graham, once publisher of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, died at Orange, N. J., July 13, 
aged eighty-one. 

Walter Pater died suddenly at Oxford, Eng- 
land, July 30, aged fifty-five. 





